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A CEREMONY OF THE QUICHUAS OF PERU. 

During the years 1891 and 1892 I made several exploring expe- 
ditions in Peru in the interest of the Department of Anthropology 
of the World's Columbian Exposition. Of the many places I visited, 
none proved more fruitful than Cuzco and its vicinity. The interest 
which centres there is of a twofold nature, for we find, in addition 
to the most splendid ruins of the highest Inca type, the direct and 
generally pure descendants of the builders of those ruins. These 
people still speak the Quichua language, and in their dress and 
ceremonies retain many features of the ancient culture. 

In one of the neighboring valleys, off the beat of regular travel 
and but rarely visited by foreigners, I witnessed a very interesting 
ceremony which, for several reasons, seems worthy of description. 
Its importance lies not so much in the fact that it shows how tena- 
cious are many of the old ceremonies, as that we have here an 
example of an almost world-wide custom of a recognition of, and a 
sacrifice to, the living spirits of the dead. 

The valley in which I witnessed the ceremony is that of the Hua- 
racondo, a small stream emptying into the Urubamba near the ruins 
of Ollantaytambo, and distant thirty miles from Cuzco. It was a 
bright, clear morning in May that we set out for the valley to make 
an examination of the cave tombs. With me was Sefior Corbacho, 
a well educated gentleman, who spoke the Quichua language per- 
fectly, and was as well acquainted with the legends and traditions of 
the present Indians as he was with the hidden tombs of their an- 
cestors. 

Our way was to the north, and by nine o'clock we had left the 
fortress of Sachsahuaman many miles to the rear. For nearly the 
whole day we travelled over a lofty level plateau, generally at an ele- 
vation of over 12,000 feet. The tiny stone houses, the flocks of 
llamas, the tall well-built Indian men and women with bare feet, 
poncho, and broad-brim hat, formed a picture which did not differ 
materially, I think, from that which Pizarro saw nearly four hundred 
years ago. If there has been a difference, it is not so much a physi- 
cal as a mental one, for four centuries of oppression have not tended 
to raise the spirits of the poor Quichuan. He has become silent 
and moody, and it is with a forced grace that he lifts his hat and 
salutes you, Tai-tai Vira-cocha. About two o'clock in the afternoon 
we passed over the cumbre, or highest elevation on the road. There 
we saw a large number of small heaps of stone scattered about, 
which, according to Garcilasso, were formerly made by the Indians 
as a thank-offering or token to the Pachacamac for having assisted 
them to the highest and most difficult part of their journey. 
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Towards evening we reached the small town of Huaracondo, and 
at once made for the house of the Cura. There we were kindly re- 
ceived by the good padre, and at once began to make arrangements 
to begin work on the following day. First we sent for the Gober- 
nador, or mayor, and presented to him a letter from the Prefect of 
the Department. He could neither read nor speak Spanish, and I 
later learned that of the entire village only the Cura spoke Spanish. 
The Gobernador was notified of the nature of our visit, and our need 
for laborers on the following day. We were informed that the people 
of that district would not disturb the tombs in the valley, as they 
contained the remains of their ancestors, and to remove them would 
be sacrilege. The guide then referred to that portion of the Pre- 
fect's letter which commanded all Gobernadors in the Province to 
place such men at our disposal as we should require. This order 
had the desired effect, and we were informed that men would be in 
readiness the following morning. The guide then bought some 
chicha, or native beer; a bottle of aguardiente, or rum ; and a sack 
of coca leaves. 

The next morning we set off down the valley, the road winding in 
and out, and generally a thousand feet or more above the river. 
After a couple of hours' travel, we halted at a place where the road 
broadened, and where, as the guide informed us, was the first of a 
series of tombs which extended to the Urubamba River. The ancient 
inhabitants throughout the interior of Peru did not bury their dead 
in graves in the ground, as was the custom on the coast, but placed 
them in the caves which are so common in the high Andes, or they 
made artificial tombs, and lined them with cut stones. It was over 
the cave burials that we were standing. After our mules had been 
fettered, and the ropes and candles brought from the saddle-bags, 
I was about to propose that we begin our descent, when my guide 
told me that first we should be obliged to wait until our Indians 
went through with their customary ceremony. The Indians, being 
provided with chicha, aguardiente, and coca, removed their hats and 
ponchos, bowed and knelt, and in unison began the following invo. 
cation, which was addressed to the supposed spirits beneath them : 
Intic churin aukikuna huagguntillanmi kanchis. Kankunaka nokai 
kupas pachamacpa churimi kanchi. Kakunaka hatun yayallatan 
resikankichis fiokaicutay rejsiku kinsantin personata apu yayata 
espiretu santuta jesuchristu pahuan cbaillan takahuanchis. 1 (Chiefs, 

1 Sefior Corbacho wrote out for me on our return to Huaracondo the several 
speeches in Quichua which are here presented. They have been copied literally, 
so far as it has been possible to make out his extremely difficult writing. Whether 
the language used is good Quichua or not, I am unable to determine, having 
access to neither Quichua grammar nor dictionary. 
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sons of the sun, you and we are brothers, sons of the great Pachaca- 
mac. You only know this, but we know that three persons exist, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. This is the only differ- 
ence between you and us.) Then followed another invocation, like- 
wise addressed to the spirits beneath : Intic churin aukikuna ama 
fiokaykupc pina kunkichischu, amana nokaykupac pinakunkichischo. 
Nocaycuka kamachiskallan hamunyko amafio kakupaka pinakunai- 
kichscho kai punchaupikay sumaka pununiki richachic caikumanta 
camachiska kayku amapuni fiokayku packa pinakuychischo kama- 
chinikun juchayuka paikunama chayachun phinainikichis. (Chiefs, 
sons of the sun, we have not come to disturb your tranquil sleep in 
this, your abode. We have come only because we have been com- 
pelled by our superiors ; toward them may you direct your vengeance 
and your curses.) 

They then arose and spread out the coca leaves on a poncho. 
After each one had selected three perfect leaves, they bowed, blew 
on the leaves, and said, — Ha qquto cocata akuyuy facta samincha- 
kuay. (Take this coca, perhaps it may comfort you.) Thereupon 
they buried the three leaves and burned a handful. Next they filled 
a cup with aguardiente, and with the thumb and forefinger sprinkled 
a little in the four cardinal directions, and said, — Kaka trago, pajta 
malliskuspa ma chauar. (Take some aguardiente, be drunk.) Each 
one poured a little on the ground and drank the remainder. They 
did the same with a cup of chicha, and said, — Hayk acka pajta 
cbaquiskiman. (If you are thirsty, drink ; I have here some chicha.) 
Then calling on a lofty snow-capped mountain, they said, — Sanca- 
huara orko kanmiyachanki suttinta miskayni. (O mountain of San- 
cahuara, thou art witness that this, our invocation, is true.) They 
then drained several cups of chicha, filled their mouths with coca, 
and were ready to go to work. 

The ceremony just described was in many respects very impres- 
sive. The day was perfect, clear as crystal, and far away in three 
directions we could see the lofty Nevadoes of the Andes, while 
nearly fifteen hundred feet below us leaped the tiny Huaraconda, 
hastening on to join the Amazon. Immediately beneath us rested 
the remains of a once proud and powerful race, and at our side were 
their descendants, who had not forgotten their "brothers," and, 
more remarkable still, acknowledged their allegiance to their ancient 
religion, in spite of nearly four centuries of Catholic rule, and called 
themselves children of the sun and worshippers of the great Pa- 
chacamac. 

Geo. A. Dorsey. 
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